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THE PASSAGE OF THE ARUN AT NORTH STOKE. 
By C. J. GILBERT, F.G.S. 


I have read with great interest the articles upon this subject 
in your February and May numbers. I do not think however 
that the writers have correctly interpreted the phenomena. 
During recent investigations into geological matters in 
Romney Marsh I have met with evidence which suggests that 
during the Roman occupation the land was at a higher altitude 
in relation to the sea than it is to-day, and that a downward 
movement of the earth crust has since taken place. Looking 
further afield one finds at St. Omer and Dunkerque Roman 
settlements buried beneath extensive marine deposits, upon 
which Flemish towns have since been erected. Abundant 
evidence of Roman remains now below sea level in the lower 
Thames valley is recorded in ‘‘ Cwsar’s Ford ”’ and by other 
writers; and this again is confirmed by further evidence 
from Essex and northern Kent. If such a downward move- 
ment should prove to have extended across Sussex it will give 
strong support to my theories regarding Romney Marsh. 
Let us therefore see how far it fits in with the conditions at 
the Arun Ford. Nowit is quite obvious that in the absence of 
such a change of altitude the tides in Roman times must have 
submerged the river valley to the same extent as to-day. 
It seems equally obvious that the Romans would never have 
built a ford across a river covered even at low tide bya 
“dangerously swift’ current three feet in depth, nor one 
which could only be passable for a very short period twice in 
twenty-four hours and which debouched upon a tide covered 
swamp. If this be so it follows that the local earth crust must 
at that period have been higher than it is to-day. 

In other parts of the country this elevation is nowhere 
estimated to have been less than eight feet as a minimum. 
Taking this figure as a starting point, all parts of the bed of 
the Arun down to eight feet below present low water mark 
and all the surrounding land above that level would at low tide 
have been dry. The latter would only be submerged when the 
tide rose above its present levels and the dam only while the 
tide was five feet above low water mark. ‘This, I take it, 
would during a considerable period twice in each day have 
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left the dam and the marshes passable, and to that extent would 
have obviated the necessity for a paved road. It would also 
apparently explain the problem of the Roman road across the 
flats of Hardham referred to by Mr. Winbolt. The gap on the 
eastern side of tle dam would probably have been eroded 
during the period of depression. 

The point raised by Mr. Winbolt that in Roman times there 
was less drainage into the river than to-day would not affect 
the question, as a dam across the river would in any case have 
raised the upper waters to its own level. If also at high tide 
the meadows would still be flooded, it only means that a very 
restricted system of drainage to take the overflow back into 
the river would have had to be provided. 

I am not acquainted with the locality and it will be for your 
correspondents to see how far the raised land theory fits in 
with the facts. On the affirmative assumption I hope that 
not only Mr. Alleroft and Mr. Winbolt but other members of 
your Society in different parts of the County may be induced 
to seek for confirmatory evidence, and above all endeavour to 
determine the extent of the increased altitude of the land in 
Roman times. It will help in the solution of an interesting 
geological problem. 

I am grateful to Mr. C. Stokes, the esteemed Treasurer of the 
Kent Archeological Society for directing my attention to these 
important papers. 

Since the above was written, Mr. Allcroft has very kindly 
informed me that in consequence of dredging operations at 
the river mouth, the tidal waters now spread much further up 
the Valley than of old. Also that there is abundant evidence 
in “ Domesday ”’ to shew that so late as 1086 there was no 
tide to speak of above Arundel Bridge which is three miles 
below the Ford. In the latter case it follows that the river at 
the Ford is now much higher at low tide than it formerly was 
at high tide, which certainly suggests a considerable 
depression of the earth crust. The extended tidal flow 
would simply minimise one’s estimate of the depression. 

C.J.G. 





A ROMAN BUILDING AT EASTHILL, PORTSLADE. 
By S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. 

Acting on information kindly supplied by the Rev. George 
Herbert, on 27th December, 1926, I made an attempt to locate 
the site of a Roman building at Easthill, Portslade. The 
information is partly that of Haverfield, who reports (Index 
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Notes in A rcheological Review, 1888) : “‘ Portslade Windmill— 
supposed villa, pavement, bone awls, Samian and other pottery, 
tiles, key ;”’ partly that of Mr. H. C. Sturt, who in 1906 
(in a newspaper article) in connection with the old bridle track 
between Old Shoreham Road, via Cowhayes Cottage, the dis- 
mantled windmill, and Easthill Cottage, called attention to 
Roman remains near an old well on the right of the path 
between ‘‘ Cowhayes Farm and the smithy,” the remains 
being ‘‘ Roman bricks, tiles and even tesserz...... repeatedly 
discovered and in large quantities.’ In this district twenty 
years have made a great difference. ‘The path from Old Shore- 
ham Road to Cowhayes Cottage is now defunct, its substitute 
being Benfield Way, a few yards east : there is nothing left of 
the windmill, though happily its site is shown by a round 
garden house in the garden of Windmill House: the place of 
the well is still shown enclosed by four walls, inside which 
rubbish is shot: the smithy alone of Mr. Sturt’s landmarks 
remains just N.E. of the intersection of the bridle track and 
the Portslade-Hangleton lane. It is just close tothis cross that, 
according to Mr. Sturt, ‘‘a number of Roman coins of the 
third brass of Constantine were ‘ grubbed up’ in r900from the 
banks of this lane within three yards of the trackway.” This 
is a complete summary of what was known to date. Luckily 
Cowhayes Cottage, the windmill, the well, and the smithy, and 
the banks of the lane to Hangleton were allidentifiable. ‘The 
location of the windmill is as stated above : the well was about 
100 yards S. of the cross on the east side of the track. In the 
angle N.E. of the cross, within a yard or two of the spot where 
the coins were found, in arable ground I found a piece of Roman 
pottery, a very good quality of imitation Samian, obviously 
part of the base of a largish form 37. For possible future 
investigation I was anxious to try to define within narrower 
limits the probable site of the Roman building. Two things 
help, the find-place of the remains, and the nature of the ground. 
The find-place is from the smithy to the southern end of the 
group of buildings of Windmill House. The nature of the 
ground between these limits is a small plateau on a N.-S. ridge, 
roughly 230 yards N.-S., 90 yards wide at the southern end, 
and 50 at the northern end. ‘The level is about 200 feet above 
O.D. From the plateau there is adescent on E.,W.andS., and 
arise N. Opposite Windmill House on the W. isan artificial- 
looking platform with a descending bank facing N.W. Within 
the narrower limits thus defined I incline to the site of Windmill 
House as that of the Roman building, and it isnot improbable 
that the bend in the track at this point was dictated by the 
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Roman building. If this was a Roman villa, it was about 
equi-distant from the Southwick and West Blatchington villas, 
all three being served by Port’s Road (see ‘‘ Brighton and Hove 
Archeologist,” No. 3, 1926). [To Mr. Salmon, of Southwick, 
is due some of the information summarised]. 





THE RING OF EOLLA, BISHOP OF SELSEY, 
circa A.D. 720. 


By ALFRED ANSCOMBE, F.R.HIST.S. 


In the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford an Anglo-Saxon ring 
is preserved which was discovered about 80 years ago. It 
was found glittering in the peat at Wallop’s ord, on the River 
Test in Hampshire, near Bossington. It is known as the 
Bossington ring and it presents a formal portrait and an 
inscription which the Ashmolean Catalogue and also the 
Victoria County History of Hampshire, and other learned works, 
erroneously print as NOMEN EHLLA FIDES IN CHRISTO 
These words are rendered—‘ My name is EHLLA my faith is 
in Christ.’ 

The Bossington ring is undoubtedly a very early Anglo- 
Saxon one. It is mistakenly ascribed to the [Xth century, 
and the word EHLLA presents a serious difficulty. No 
O.E. dialect would yield such a spelling and the supposititious 
H is not an Hat all, as weshallsee presently. Until Wednesday, 
the 28th of last September, no sound attempt was ever made 
publicly in England to explain the name and identify its 
bearer. On that day my friend, Mr. W. J. Andrew, F.S.A., a 
Vice-President of the Hampshire Field Cluband Archeological 
Society read an article upon this ring and upon the in- 
scription it bears. I am indebted to my friend’s kindness for 
my knowledge of his lecture which was published in The 
Hampshire Observer of Saturday, the 2nd of October, 1926. 
Mr. Andrew said of this ring that it is—‘ the most beautiful 
of all the Anglo-Saxon and indeed of all the early English 
rings that have survived tous ; and inartitis only second to the 
Alfred jewel. Also it is unusually large, the oval bezel being 
14 inches in diameter and the whole of pure gold of considerable 
thickness. The central design is an oval embossed with a 
small portrait to the left, surrounded by the inscription, and 
around this are applied six twisted cords in gold, converging at 
the shoulders into the hoop, the spandrels where they leave 
the oval being filled with pellets.” 

The portrait presented on the ring is merely conventional, 





Central portion of Bishop Kolla’s Ring 
in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, from a flat cast. 
(Slightly enlarged). 





Thomas Covert.—1495.—St. Mary’s, Horsham. 
From a Photograph kindly supplied by Francis Henry Cripps-Day, Esq 


( See page 146 











—_— 
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and, as Mr. Andrew disclosed, itis a copy of a Roman prototype 
of the reign of Constantine the Great handed on to later times. 
The same portrait with all its details, except that the profile 
is turned to the right, is stamped upon a penny of King Offa 
of Mercia (A.D. 757-796). Even the tassels of the fillet and the 
pearled collar of the robes appear upon the Mercian penny. 

Mr. Andrew, who has wide knowledge of early medizval 
numismatic inscriptions, has produced evidence which proves 
that the inscription on the Bossington ring should be read : 

NOMEN EULLA FIDELIS IN CHRISTO. 
‘The name is Eulla faithful in Christ.’ This would be a 
reply to the biblical question——‘‘ Whose image is this? ”’ 

In order to read the name correctly Mr. Andrew identified 
the second letter as the late Runic Ur (bh) for u. In proof 
of the use of h for uw in O.E. inscriptions he cited an Anglo- 
Saxon ivory casket which is preserved in the Museum at Bruns- 
wick ; and also a dragon-headed bronze ornament which was 
found in the Thames. This is now in the British Museum. 

On the former, which is described by the late Professor 
George Stephens and referred to by him as Nethi’s Casket, 
this h for # occurs four times. The casket is ascribed to the 
middle of the VIIth century. I would like to add another 
group of instances of the use of Runic h for uw in Anglo-Saxon 
times. On six coins of King Burgred of Mercia (853-874) the 
name of Osmund, one of that king’s moneyc rs,isimprinted with 
this Runic w. Hence I conclude that we may unhesitatingly 
accept Mr. Andrew’s reading Eudla, and also his attribution 
of the ring to an English bishop who could not possibly be any 
other than our Eolla of Selsey. 

There is one question that must be put and replied to: 
namely, why did the Eolla of the Venerable Bede (‘‘ Historia 
Ecclesiastica,’”’ V. xviii.) spell his own name ‘‘ Eulla.”? This 
is obviously a problem of period, and as we have no exact 
chronological records of Kolla we cannot determine his age 
precisely. The first ecclesiastic who undertook episcopal 
duties among the South Saxons was St. Wilfrid, Bishop of 
York. He came in hither in A.D. 681 and founded the monas- 
tery of Selsey with the help of our king Aédilwalch. St. 
Wilfrid left Sussex in 686. The first bishop of Selsey was 
named Edberht and he had been abbot of Selsey. LEolla 
succeeded him in the episcopal office and died some years 
before A.D. 731, in which year the Venerable Bede recorded 
that fact and remarked that the bishopric was still vacant. 
Now, it is believed that Bishop Edberht of Selsey was present 
at the Council of Clovesho in A.D.716. Therefore Eolla’s 
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consecration, his years of episcopal service and his death, 
must be dated between 716 and 731. He may, therefore, have 
been born in 650 or 660, or thereabouts. In any case he was 
contemporary with the scribe who copied out and perhaps 
compiled the Latin and Anglo-Saxon Glossary which was written 
in about A.D. 715 and which is preserved in the Library of 
Corpus Christi College at Cambridge. One of the outstanding 
features of the O.E. orthography of this glossary is the variation 
in spelling presented therein by the O.K. diphthongs iu and 
eu. We get iu, 20, eu and co, andsome of the variants are found 
in occurrences of the same word: cp. “‘gliu’”’ (gannatura) ; 
“glio”’ (facetia) ; “ gleu”’ (sagax). Consequently we are 
entitled to assert not only that the period from 675 to 715 
was one of marked uncertainty with respect to 7m, 10, eu, eo, 
but also that an older man than the Venerable Bede (born in 
A.D. 672) would be more likely ta present the older ew in the 
spelling of his own name than the younger eo. 

This vocalic change is recorded by Dr. Joseph Wright in 
his ‘‘Old English Grammar” 1908, §137, note, wherein 
reference is made to the fact that the older diphthong ex 
was occasionally preserved in the oldest English monuments : 
as steup-, later steop-, in theO.E. wordsforstepfather. In the 
Corpus Glossary the O.E. forebear of ‘ Yule’ appears as 
“ Giul-” and “‘ Geola’” ; and in Dr. Henry Sweet’s ‘‘ Students’ 
Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon” (1g11) such orthographic 
variants as giuguth, gioguth, geogoth (‘ youth’) and the 
like are recorded. In his §138 Dr. Wright explains that 
iu arose from older ew when the next syllable contained an 7. 

These reasons justify the assumption that Eulla was an 
older form than Eolla, and they postulate a Germanic name 
Iul-. Now Eolla is unique in O.E., but if we turn to Dr. 
Paulus Piper’s Index to the Books of the Upper German 
Confraternities of the IXth century and the tenth we shall 
find the names therein of Iula and Iulo. ‘They are just as rare 
in Old High Dutch as their cognates Eulla and Eollaarein Old 
English, and this rarity provokes the question—Does Iul- 
occur in Old English ? Well, in the museum at Chichester 
there was a patella, or platter, on which is stamped the potter’s 
name ‘‘IVLLINI.’”’ I regard this as the possessive of a name 
that had been latinized as Iullinius. Three other platters with 
exactly the same stamp are preserved in the British Museum 
and such a name would regularly become Eullena in Old 
English, with a shortened or pet-form Eulla, later Eolla. 

The words Nomen Eulla fidelis in Christo, coupled with the 
large size of the Bossington ring, its golden worth and its 





~ 
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artistic importance, are rightly held by Mr. Andrew to prove 
that the ring was a bishop’s ring. “It was, therefore,” he 
says, ‘“ probably the ring of investiture which in the words of 
the old formula —‘ Thy ring I thee giff,’ the king would give 
to Eolla, the second bishop of Selsey,’’ at his consecration. 





HORSHAM CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNT BOOK. 
(Extracts) 
By R. GARRAWAY RICE, F.S.A. 
Il. MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 
(continued from p. 108) 
Register of Seates, 1610. 
P. 3. 

A register of the seates in the Gallery and other places in 
the Church, that are to be let by the Vicker and Church- 
wardens, and who are placed in them this year 1610, by the 
Vicar and Church wardens, as followeth :— 

1. In the first seate of the Gallery at the east eand is 
placed Thomas Hurst and his tenant, and George 
English, and hath the same seat for there lives times. 
[In the margin by above entry, paying 149 for a 
roome]. 

2. Inthe second seate Anthony Hillton, being blind, and 
hath the whole seate for his life. 


3. In the third seate Thomas Sheperd, Emanuell 
Brokwell and Thomas Champion. 
4. In the fourth seate William Ellis, Henry Feest and 


Richard Constable. 
In the fifth seate Richerd Gratweeke, Richerd White 
and James Slater. 

6. In the sixth seate William Slater, junior, John Grum- 
bridge, junior, and Arthur Woodgate. 

7. In the seaventh seate John Willet, junior, Edward 
Slater and Richard Wase. 

8. In the eighth seate William: Beard, Thomas Clarke 
and Simon Spealer. 

g. In the ninth seate Thomas Hatton, William Artridge 
and Mathew Wood, senior. 

Io. In the tenth seate Richard Waller, tanner, Thomas 
Neane [? Neaue, 7.e. Neave] and John Seale. 

Iz. In the eleventh seate Richard Booker, Alexsander 
Bloome and John Wood. 

12. In the twelilth seate Thomas Jupp, James Sawyer 


& [blank]. 
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Md. that it is agreede upon by the Vicker and the Church 
wardens, and by Richerd Butrick, gent., Roger Stanford, John 
Waller and Richerd Davis, that John Lea, one of the Church 
wardens for this yeare above written, shall have a roomein the 
seate wc the sayd Richerd Butrick, Roger Stanford, John 
Waller and Richerd Davis now sitteth in for his lives time, 
for the w®® roome he bath payd towards the new reparing 
of the same seate — - - ~ - - ~ iijs 


Md. that whereas Elizabeth Middleton hath taken awaie 
seate of William Coes to enlarge her seate wherein she now sittes, 
the saied William Coe is to have roome to sitt in the seate 
wh belonges to her hows late John Wallers in............ & 
the saide to hold so long as...... keeps his oune seate. 


Register of Seates 1721, etc. 


P. 256. 
August the 14th, 1721. 

A Register of all the Seates in the South Gallery that are to 
be disposed of by Thomas Brian, Richard Razell and Richard 
Michell, Churchwardens for the years 1719 and 1720. 


A large Square Seat at y® uper end of the Gallery belonging 
to the women. 


The wife of Richard Razell one Seat Room 

The wife of Mr. Walter Longhurst one Seat Room 

The wife of Thomas Burnell one Seat Room 

The wife of John Jones one seat Room 

The wife of Edward Stedman one Seat Room and one Seat 
Room belonging to Mr. Thomas Brian. 

The foremist Seat betwixt the to pillers belonging to the men 
[Mr. John Challener ruled out}, William Brigs, junt, Mr. 
Thomas Pope, Richard Michell and Edward Stedman, Samuell 
By the wood, the uper end of the Second Seat. 

Feb. 1: 1723. 

Thos Gaston the Second Seat Room. A Seat at the lower 
end betwixt the piller and the west Gallery belonging to Moses 
Clark, Walter Gatford bought the Seat that belonged to Moses 
Clark. 

Mr. William Tasker bought y® same Seat of Walter Gatford. 


P. 257. 
October the 24: 1724. 

Edward Jendin bought the Seat that belonged to Mr. 
Challener, being a Seat Room in the foremost Seat in the South 
Gallary. 
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February the 27: 1724 [#.e. 1724-5]. 

Edward Stedman sould to Seats Roomsin the South Gallery, 
one in the foremost belonging to the men, and the outher in 
the Womens Seat to Mr. Samuel Bythewood and to his Daughter 
Elizabeth Jenden and to her Ears for ever. 


EDWARD X STEDMAN WriuiAM Cock. 
his mark. LUKE FORMAN. 


* *+ * * * * 


Jan. 5th, 1747 [t.e. 1747-8]. 

Edw4 Jenden hath sold the womans seat that was late 
Eliz: Jendens, his Mothers, to y® wife of Will™ Burnell, which 
Seat is in the South Gallery. 

Witts Edw4 Curtis, Churchw. 

(There are several stray entries throughout the volume recording the 
sale and registration of seats, of which the latter entries above are 
typical). 

There was in 1878 a detached sheet of two leaves, loose 
in No. I Parish Register Book. It was evident from its size, 
it had not formed part of that book, and there seemed but 
little doubt, that at one time, it had been part of this Church- 
wardens’ Account Book; it perhaps may be now bound up 
with it. Page 1 contained a list of ‘‘ The rents belonging to the 
Church of Horsham,” without date, but probably 1610 or 1611, 
given im extenso later. Page 2 was blank. Page 3 
contained a Register of seates, etc., 1626, and on page 4 was 
a short note also relating to seats, both of which are as follows : 


Register of Seats 1626, etc. 


A register of the seates in the new gallery and other places 
in the Church that are to be let by the Vickar and Church- 
wardens and who are placed in them this yeare 1626, by the 
Vickar and Churchwardens, as followeth. ‘That is to saie: 


In the First Seate toward the north side of the gallery is 
placed Mr. Thomas Michell, John Lintott, and hath the same 
seate for them and theyre heires for ever payinge xxxjiis 

In the second seate is placed Thomas Pilfold, James Shaw, 
Thomas Shaw, Thomas Saiers, John Houlden, John Dommer, 
who have payd 5s a peece for them and theire heires. 

In the third Seate is placed William Grombridge, Henry 
Grombridge, John Grombridge, Mathew Grombridge, John 
Joanes and John Davis, who have paide 5s a peece. 

In the fowrth Seate is placed Robert Basset, Steven Lintott, 
John Sayers, who have paide 4% a peece. 
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In the fift Seate is placed Henry Harris having it wholie to 
him selfe and hath given leave to John Bushnell to set with 
him, who hath paid xs 

In the sixt Seate is placed Edmond Bushnell, Richard 
Juell [? Ivell], Anthonie Sturt, and William Humfry and 
William Bushnell, who have paide for theire roome xj 

In the first Seate toward the South side is placed Elizabeth 
Bristow, widdow, Elizabeth Bristow her Daughter, Alice 
Chepman and Robert Bassets wife, who have paide for theire 
roomes xvjs 

In the second Seate is placed Elizabeth the wife of Henry 
Thaier, Thomas Nappers wife, and Mathew Nappers wife, who 
have paide vijs 

In the third Seate is placed Thomas Sayeres wife, and John 
Dommers wife, who have paide vj’, and William Bookers wife 
is to have a seate in there seate with John Dommers wife. 
[P. 4 of loose sheet}. 

Md. that it is agreed upon by the Vicker and the Church- 
wardens that Martha Worsfould the wife of John Worsfould, 
and Margery Shaw the wife of James Shaw, that they shall have 
the fourth seate in the South Eyle from the new gallary 
stayers, to them and theyr heyers for ever, accordinge to the 
confermation in the Register at Chichester, And a seate under 
the new gallary stayers for Pharis Bushnell the wife of Frauncis 
Bushnell, to belong to him and his hieres for ever. 


Church Rents Probably 1610 or 1611. 

[P. 1 of loose sheet). 
The rents belonging to the Church of Horsham. 
[No date probably 1610 or 1611, See ante p.141] 


Edward Parkhurst for a yeares rent of the Church Croft 
eanding at the Anounciation— xvjs 





[Written in the margin by above entry: 

The foot field going to Cheeswoth from Horsham Church, 
adjoining to the high way leading to Cobbetts Bridge, now 
Mrs. Colvills, 1743). 

James Alleyn, gent., for Litle Horsham per Ann. then 
ended iijs 

Simon Spealer for the Dye howse per Ann. then [sic]—xvjs 

Widdow Waler for hir howse per Ann. then eanded——vjs_ viij4 

George Morgins for his howse per Ann. then ended—iijs iiij4 

Richard Colbrook for his howse per Ann. then eanded-iijs iiij4 
“? Thomas Loue [? Love] for his howse per Ann. then eanded— 

iijs iiij4 
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Richerd Payge for the Church Garden per Ann. ijs viiij® 
Richerd Eldridge for the Bell howse per Ann. then ended 











xs 

John Lea for the howse he useth of John Michells, for the 
yeare then eanded — ~-—-— xij 
Item a Tenement caled Hurstes Barne-———————--—1$ 
John Waler for a Howse $$ ____—_______—_y4 





Som is iiij! viijs ix@ 
M: Richard Nye for pt of the new Bell Howse garden for 
a yeare then eanded ilijs 
Thomas Mills and Henry Napper. 


The above line was in a much later hand. Henry Napper 
was one of Churchwardens in 1686-7. 

The names of several of the tenements mentions above also 
occur on the Debtor side of the Churchwardens’ Accounts for 
many subsequent years, the names of the same changing from 
time to time. These changes will be noted in the subsequent 
extracts from the Accounts. ‘The most interesting of all the 
tenements is “‘ the Bell Howse,” which was a small bell foundry, 
carried on successively by the Chertsey bell founders, viz. 
Richard Eldridge and his son Brian. The former was the 
tenant in the first year of the Accounts which were ‘‘ made 
and given up the xiiijt® Day of Aprill 1611,’’ and also later. 
He paid the rent for the year ended at Easter, 1617, ‘‘ made the 
6th day of June” in that year. In the accounts for the 
“ year ended at Easter ” 1619, is this entry “Item received of 
Bryan Eldridge for 2 yeares sent of the new Bell Howse xxs” 
The last Eldridge payment occurs in the Accounts for the 
year ended at Easter, 1623, viz. ‘“‘ Richard Eldridg for the new 
bell howse, his rent xs ”’ ‘The entries relating to the Bell House 
and the Eldridges, also the more important ones relating to the 
church bells, I have dealt with elsewhere (Suss. Arch. Col. 
Vol. xxxi, 1878, pp.83-93) so they need not be repeated here. 

(To be continued). 








SUSSEX ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1927. 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING.—In accordance with the 
tules, the Annual General Meeting will be held in Lewes on 
Wednesday, 23rd March. Notice of the meeting will be sent 
to every member together with a copy of the Annual Report 
and Balance Sheet. These will be issued early in March and 
in any case not less than 14 days before the Meeting. 
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The place of meeting will in all probability be the Town 
Hall, Lewes, and if the precedent of recent years is followed 
the business will commence at I2 noon. 


The Annual Meeting of the Sussex Archeological Trust will 
be held immediately after the business portion of the Society’s 
meeting. 

After an interval for lunch members will re-assemble for the 
reading of papers. These will include a paper by the Hon. 
Editor of our ‘Collections,’ Mr. L. F. Salzman, M.A., F.S.A., 
on ‘‘Some Medizval MSS. associated with Sussex ”’ and it is 
hoped that Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.S.A., will be able to give some 
account of Wilmington Priory, which is now vested in the 
Sussex Archeological Trust, and of his plans for the 
preservation of what remains of the medieval buildings. 


It is also hoped that during the day the Chairman of the 
Council, Mr. Charles Thomas-Stanford, F.S.A. will be able to 
unveil a tablet to the memory of the Rev. Thomas Walker 
Horsfield, F.S.A., which has been erected in Westgate Chapel, 
Lewes. Horsfield’s Histories of Lewes and of Sussex are too 
familiar to need special mention ; but his connection with 
Lewes and particularly with Westgate Chapel may not be so 
well known. 

The tablet has been designed by Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.S.A., 
and erected at the expense of Mr. J. H. Every, both of whom are 
valued members of the Council of the Society. Members who 
were present at the meeting held in Lewes on 18th June last, 
to celebrate the eightieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Society, had an opportunity of visiting Westgate Chapel and 
will recollect its quiet charm and its many historical associations. 

SUMMER MEETING.—During the past five years the 
Summer Meeting, or as it is termed by the rules the Second 
General Meeting, has been held successively in the Rapes of 
Lewes, Arundel, Hastings, Chichester and Pevensey : and it is 
suggested that this year the meeting might well be held in the 
Rape of Bramber. Further details will be announced in due 
course : and a notice sent to all members 


Local MEETINGS.—An endeavour will be made to hold 
a local meeting at Wilmington in order to give members an 
opportunity of inspecting the Priory and the Long Man now 
both vested in the Trust. 


Itis also hoped that Sir Wm. and Lady Chance may be willing 
to allow members to visit Legh Manor, Cuckfield. It will be 
remembered that a meeting was to have been held there on 
12th May last, but was cancelled owing to the General Strike. 
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Members are reminded that notices of local meetings are 
sent to all who reside within a radius of about 15 miles of the 
place of meeting, and to all other members who ask for details. 

AUTUMN MEETING.—The Council is open to receive 
suggestions as to the place at which the Autumn Meeting 
should beheld. This meeting wasinitiated in 1925, at Brighton, 
and last year was held at Worthing. 

Council, MEETINGS.—The following are the dates for 
Council Meetings :—Wednesday, gth February; Wednesday, 
13th April; Wednesday, 13th July ; Wednesday, 12th October; 
Wednesday, 14th December. 

Members having candidates to propose for election to the 
Society should send them to the Hon. General Secretary, 
Barbican House, Lewes, at least two days before a meeting 
of the Council. 





NOTES. 


“ RIGHTS OF MAN ”’ TOKENS.—I liave in my possession 
three copper tokens issued in the year 1795, the same size as 
our present farthing. As they refer, in some degree, to Thomas 
Paine, I have thought a description of them might prove 
interesting to Sussex readers. 

Each of the Tokens has the same inscription on the reverse 
side, viz. round the margin: ‘‘ Advocates for the Rights of 
Man.” In the centre: 

THOS SPENCE 

SIR THOS MORE 

THOS PAINE 
1795- 

Obverse side of No. 1, representation of ‘A Padlock,” 
inscribed ‘‘ MUM ”’ in large capitals. No. 2, ‘“‘ A Negro Slave 
in chains kneeling ”’ with inscription round the margin, ‘“‘ Am 
I not a Man and a Brother.” No. 3, “‘a pig trampling upon a 
crown, a sword and a bishop’s crook,” inscribed ‘‘ Pig’s Meat 
published by T. Spence, London.” 

It is probable that these tokens were issued by Thomas 
Spence, who was born at Newcastle in 1750. He was a teacher 
in several schools there. A lawsuit turned his attention to the 
land, and he became the author of ‘‘ The Spencean Scheme of 
Land Nationalisation.”’ 
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In 1775 the Philosophical Society expelled him for hawking 
a paper entitled ‘‘ The Real Rights of Man.” In 1793 he 
wrote “ The Meridian Sun of Liberty ’’ and soon afterwards 
removed to London, opening a bookseller’s shop in Holborn. 

His most ambitious production was entitled ‘‘ Pig’s meat, 
or Lessons from the Swinish Multitude.” Its publication 
landed him in prison without a trial from 17th May to 22nd 
December, 1794. 

To further his propaganda he struck copper medals or tokens 
which he distributed by jerking them trom his windows to 
passers-by. In addition to the tokens in my possession was 
one with the figure of a Cat, because, as he explained, he would 
be stroked down, but not rubbed against the grain. Spence 
died in 1814. A pair of scales was carried before his coffin, 
and copper tokens distributed to the people. 

The name of Sir Thomas More—although he was born as far 
back as 1480—is probably linked with Spence and Paine because 
of his advanced views and independent attitude to the King. 
He published his “‘ Utopia,” in 1516, the object of which was to 
exhibit a perfect Commonwealth on an imaginary island. 
He eventually became Speaker of the House of Commons 
and defied Wolsey when he tried to trespass on the privileges 
of members. He was beheaded in 1535 by Henry VIII for 
refusing to recognise his marriage with Anne Boleyn. 

EDMUND AUSTEN. 


A CRESTED HELMET AT HORSHAM.—AMiss D. Hurst, in 
her History of Horsham, records that there existed at one time 
in St. Mary’s Church, Horsham, a monumental Stone inscribed: 

“Orate pro animabus Thomas Covert et Elizabeth : 
uxor: ejus, qui quidem Thomas Obiit, 1495.” 

This Thomas Covert, who married Elizabeth Sidney, was 
father of Richard Covert, whose fine Tomb is on the north side 
of the Chancel of Slaugham Church: which, by the bye, has 
been enriched with two shields taken from the ledger stone 
(now mural in the S. Chancel) of his cousin John Covert (1503) 
whose lands he inherited, and also with a curious little brass of 
the Resurrection which is so similar to that now happily 
restored to Cranleigh Churchin Surrey andis illustrated in Vol. 
iii of the ‘‘ Transactions of St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society,” 
p.193- 

The same inscription was formerly in the east window of the 
south chancel of St. Mary’s, Horsham, according to S.A.C., 
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xlvii, 120. Both are gone: but apparently there still remains 
a memento of Thomas in the Crested Helmet alongside this 
east window. For with one exception, it is exactly similar 
to the Covert crest as it remains at Slaugham (see Laking’s 
“Arms and Armour,’’ Vol v, 104, fig. 1771). The exception is 
the eagle’s claw on the leopard’s head. Did Thomas as a 
younger son, use this curious ‘‘ difference ’’: or is it the Crest 
of some one else? (See illustration facing p.136). 
FANE LAMBARDE. 


RECENT FINDS AT ARUNDEL.—‘The following two 
‘finds ’ have recently been made at Arundel : 

1. A 6-lb. cannon ball, dug up in a field, rather more than 
4 mile east of the Castle, at Warningcamp. ‘Theexact locality 
is near the river bank, opposite where the little stream from 
Swanbourne lake enters the Arun. It may have been 
fired from the tower of the Parish Church by Waller’s artillery- 
men at an elevation that carried it over the castle and into the 
field beyond. It may, also, be a native of Sussex, cast at one 
of those Sussex iron foundries that Waller afterwards sup- 
pressed, as being too Royalist. 

_— Irom Waller’s own despatches we know that 
on ‘Thursday night, December 21st, 1643, two 
Saker drakes were mounted on the tower oi 
Arundel Church, and that next day they poured 
a continuous fire into the upper portion of the 
castle. It is quite probable, therefore, that we 
call state the very day on which this particulai 
bali was fired, z.e., Friday, December 22nd, 
1043. [From Mr. Thomas Stanford’s Sussex 
in the Great Civil War, p.36, I iearn that 
Sakers fired a bail of about five pounds]. 

2. A bone weaving comb, of early Iron 
Age, turned out in the park by a rabbit, and 
picked up at the mouth of its burrow. It is very 
similar to those illustrated in the British Museum 
Iron Age Catalogue : and I have seen others as 
in the Glastonbury Museum, almost identical. 
It has ten teeth, three or four still apparently 
intact, the end of the handle is bored with a 
circular hole and ornamented with a simple 
pattern of straight lines: it is 54 inches long. 

J. FOWLER. 





Weaving Comb 
from Arundel 
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SUSSEX ENTRIES FROM A LONDON PARISH REGIS- 
TER.—When transcribing the marriages at All Hallows, 
Lembard Street, London, I came across the following entries, 
concerning Sussex people : 


All Hallows, Lombard Street, London. 


December the 4th, 1657, were Married in our church 
(by Mr. Holland, minister, Reader at Dionis backchurch) 
Nicholas ffist of Hitchingfeild, and Catherine Peerce of 
Shipley, both in the County of Sussex. ‘Their intention of 
Marriage having beene published three market dayes 
(the last whereof was the 26th, of 7 mber 1657) in the towne 
of Petworth in Sussex, as appeared unto mee by a note 
under the hand of John Haslen Junior Register of the 
said towne. 

November 24th, 1660. Mr. Thos. Mearlloote, Gentill- 
man of Shipley in the county of Susex was buried, middle 
of the North Isle. 


John Hammond of this Parish, Batchelor and Mary Ann 
Welch of the Parish of Barton in the County of Sussex, 
Spinster, were married in this church by Licence with the 
Consent of (blank) this twenty eighth day of April in the 
year One thousand eight hundred and thirtyone by me 
W. Harrison, D.D., Minis 


This marriage was solemnized between us 


John Hammond. 
In the Presence of Mary Ann Welch. 
Thos. Reynolds. 
Joseph Welch. 


This last entry reads Barton, but I wonder if Burton is meant ? 
W. H. CHALLEN. 


CHURCH FIELDS AND PARISH CHURCHES.'—These 
brief notes on the sites of the Church Fields of Waldron, 
Heathfield and Warbleton, as compared with the sites of the 
parish churches, are suggestive; if a similar relationship is 
found to exist elsewhere between the Church Field and the 
Parish Church it may prove that the sites of such Church Fields 
are significant. 

Waldron.—The Church Field is 1% mi. S.E. of the Parish 
Church. It is said that the usual’legend is told about this 
field. It lies just N. of the stream which runs from the old 
fish ponds of Horeham Manor past Coneyburrow Wood to join 
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the stream from the Furnace. Elevation just above 200 feet 
contour, which passes through the S.W. end of the field. 
The Parish Church stands at 330 feet on a knoll at the end of a 
spur which points to the S. 


Heathfield —The Church Field is 1} mi. N.E. of the 
Parish Church. It lies just N. of a narrow strip of woodland 
(7o yards across) called Church Wood, which again lies N. of 
and is bounded by the Dudwell stream. Elevation just below 
400 feet. The Parish Church stands just above 400 feet on 
a knoll at the end of a spur which points to the S. 


Warbleton.—The Church Field is 1 mile E. of the Parish 
Church. It lies on the W. or right bank of the Clippinham 
Stream ; on the opposite bank is Church Wood. Elevation 
just above 200 feet. The Parish Church stands at 310 feet, on 
a knoll at the end of a spur which points to the S. 


It is clear that these three parish churches are sited on 
spurs. In the case of Warbleton as well as Heathfield it is 
remarkable how the contours are seen on the map to run down 
from the N.W. towards the church, then at a little distance to 
turn due S., run round the church yard and return again N. 
and N.E. One may appreciate the suitability of these sites 
to-day when looking at the churches from lower ground. 
Why are the Church Fields in a valley bottom, beside running 
water, in each case E. of the Parish Church ? Is this the case 
in other parishes in the Weald ? 

D. MACLEOD. 


BUDLETTS.—Whatever the precise meaning of this term 
may be, it is an old one. For at the Rotherfield Court held 
on Ap: 29, 1557, “‘land called lez Budlets”’ is mentioned, 
which is described on March 9, 1598-9, with Smallgrove, 
as “‘assart of Smallgrove.”” Smallgrove forms the north part 
of old land named Shepenfeld, lying on the high road from 
Crowborough station to Rotherfield, east of Maynard’s Gate 
Farm, and adjoining the property known as Rotherfield Hall. 
Sir Lindsay Hogg, late owner of the Hall estate, acquired a part 
of Shepenfeld, but great alterations were made where it touched 
the Hall fields, and as the Butlets has absolutely disappeared 
we assume that it has been absorbed. It measured 3 acres. 
A stream runs behind Smallgrove, joining that which passes 
through Maynard’s Gate Farm and the Hall land, and which 
bears evident signs of iron-works having been on its course. 
Moreover, across the highway, the same stream supplied the 
forge at Old Mill, called Maynard’s Gate in the list of furnaces 
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in Sussex in 1574, the site now of the Water Works and of S. 
Michael’s Church. So that Budlets was plainly very near to 
(possibly) two forges. The Tithe list of ,Manorial lands in 
1839 and a Rates, Collector’s; Book in,1842 mention Budlets 
field as a meadow of,three;acres, 20, perches, forming part then 
of Hall Farm, owner Rev. G. S. Penfold, tenant Wm. Allcorn. 

Both these books also name ‘‘ Wm. Dadswell, Laurel Trees 
Farm, Steel Cross, No. 1880, Butlets. Iac. 21. 3 p. Hops.” 

[This has not been identified, but the Ordnance Survey map 
shows a stream and chain of ponds there]. 

“Wm. Thorpe, owner, tenant Wm. Barton, No. 3894, Butlett 
field, 3 ac. 3 p. Arable.” 

[There is no clue to this field, and all the field numbers have 
been changed since these books were written]. 

“ Thos. Wickers, owner and occupier, No. 3609, The Butletts, 
8 ac. 31.11 p. Meadow.” 

This, by the indefatigable efforts of Mr. H. F. Fitt, of 
Osborne Road, Jarvis Brook, has been found. It is on Pine- 
hurst Farm, divided by a shaw and stream from Limney 
Farm, about half-a-mile from Huggett’s Furnace. ‘The Butletts 
lies low, but the shaw has sharp banks varied by deep 
depressions that suggest workings and at its upper end a 
hollow suggests a small pond. Mr. Fitt thinks Limney 
Bottom itself may have been a considerable pond. ‘The 
Budletts may well have been used for ‘‘ buddling.”’ 

The same enthusiastic helper has discovered in Limekiln 
Wood at Boarshead two fields now known as Butlets. ‘The 
westernmost one lies south of Rendlie Farm, the easternmost 
south of Mead Farm, the stream running south of both farms 
to Redgate Mill having a branch that, with a shaw, divides 
the two Butletts. The shaw ground is rough and very swampy 
and Mr. Fitt could not penetrate to search for signs of iron 
working. ‘‘ Buddling ’’ surely must be the origin of the field 
name Buddles Mead, first named at a Rothertield Court on 
November 3rd, 1591, as ‘‘a parcel called Buddell Meade or 
More Croft on Hobnette ferling.’’ Its position is more fully 
suggested on January 8th, 1594-5, when Margaret Whyte 
surrendered “‘ 1 acre formerly part of Buddells mead alias 
Moore croft also a necessary way tor carriages to and fro between 
Buddellsmead and Erygegrene by and through the east part 
of Wellhawe....bondland of Hobnette ferling.’’ But, even 
so described, this remains unknown. 

CATHARINE PULLEIN. 
(See also Replies p.160). 
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A STRAY CHURCH BRASS.-— 
(I. gt). We give on this page an 
illustration of the Brass of a female 
figure mentioned in our August No. 
p.gI, which the present holder is 
willing to restore to the church 
from whence it came, if this can be 
ascertained. We have received one 
enquiry from Hampshire, but none, 
so far, from Sussex. Will any 
reader knowing of a church with a 
vacant matrix which this brass would 
fit kindly communicate with the 
Editor. The height of the brass 
is 12} inches. 

Of course, it is possible that the 
brass may not belong to our county, 
but may have been brought hither 
from some other district. 


« A CHURCHWARDEN’S PRE- 
SENTMENT.—Among the Bishop’s 
Transcripts at Chichester is the 
following, preserved, it would seem 
A Stray Brass (}). from the endorsement, as a model 

of what such things should be. 

EAST AND WEST LAVANT. A BILL OF PRESENTMENT MADE 

BY VS JOHN COMPTON AND NICHOLAS HEBERDEN CHURCH- 

WARDENS THE I3TH OF JULY, 1680 AS FOLLOWETH. 

1. In primis to the first Article our Church is in good and 
sufficient Repaire the Roofe windowes floor and Seates. 

2. To the second noe parte of our Church hath bine 
demolished our Steple is now built from the ground to the 
Toppe! and wee haue a greate bell newly Cast and hunge 
vpon our Steple?. 

3. To the third wee haue a decent font with a Cover a 
Comunion Table in our Chancell with a decent Covering of 
Lynen to bee Spredd att the tyme of the administracion of 
the Lordes Supper wee haue a faire Challice a Comunion 
Cupe and a flaggon. 

(1) The tower of East Lavant Church is of 2in. bricks, but the bond 
(English garden bond) suggests that this is a new facing of an 
older building. The words ‘now built’ suggest that this work had 


only recently been carried out. 
(2) The existing bell is dated 1673. S.A.C. XVI. 216. 
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4. To the fowerth wee haue a Convenient seat or Pew 
wherin to read divine service a pulpet with a Cushion a Boake 
of Comon Prayer of the last Edition a decent Surplice the 
Tenn Comandments in our Church on the east end thereof. 


Wee haue a Register Booke for Marraiges Christninges 
and Burialles and the same is will kept soe farr as wee knowe. 


6. Wee haue a Booke for Churchwardens accompt a 
Cheest witb 3 lockes and keyes wherin to keepe the same and 
one to lay the Church furnitur in. 


7. Our Churchyard is well fenced and notincroached vppon 
nor dores made into it soe far as wee knowe and our Parsonage 
house with the Barnes and outhouses are in good repaire. 


9’. There hath bine a Turrier as is reported by the 
parisbonors of the Glib land belonginge to the Parsonage 
deliued into thbe........ none of them witbhold from our 
Minister soe farr as wee knowe. 


1o. Our Minister is resedent on his Parsonage the rest 
omnia bene. 


11. There are no Conventicles in private houses kept 
Contrary to the Law Cannons wee haue a Sermon in our 
parish and Common Prayer before it. 


12. Our Curat soe longe as hee hath continued with us 
hath bine a man of sober Life nor any way disorderly soe farr 
as we knowe. 


13. There are none in our parish that refuses to come to the 
publicke Service established in the Church and to the rest of 
this Article omnia bene soe farr as wee knowe. 


14. All resorte to Church on Sundayes and demeane 
themselves reverently dureinge divine service soe farr as wee 
knowe and sende their infant Children to be Baptised in the 
Churche vnlesse in case of necessitie nor is there any in our 
parish not lawfully Married and not haueinge there Bannes 
thrice asked in the Church or haueinge Licence from the 
Ordinary. 

15. There are none in our parish Refuses to burie their dead 
accordinge to the Rites of the Church none dead not haueinge 
their wills proved nor any Goods administred without a grant 
from the Ordinary soe farr as wee knowe or doe herof. 


16. Our Parish Clarke is diligent in his dutie and Capable 
in his place and can read and doth keepe the Church cleane. 


(3) Article 8 is not reported on. 
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17. There is none in our parish that teacheth Schole nor 
none that doth prackties Midrifery soe farr as wee knowe. 
Joun CoMPTON 
NICHOLAS Fiseepen pChurchwardens. 
Endorsed :— 
Eastlavant I 1680. nil. An old good forme of presentment 
to each Article. 
W. D. PECKHAM. 


THE LEWES PRIORY MOUNT.—In a recent lecture 
given by him before the Lewes Scientific and Literary Society, 
Mr. J. H. Every mentioned a small matter in regard to the 
mount in Lewes Priory, which it may be well to place on record. 
It has been a commonly accepted—but by no means undisputed 
—theory that it was a Calvary Mount, and that the material 
for its construction was excavated from the place now called 
the Dripping Pan. If the soil had been so derived, according 
to Mr. Every it would be gravel, but when a cutting was recently 
made into the Mount, to square up one of the Corporation 
Bowling Greens, its material was found to be chalk. 
Mr. Every wondered whether this had been derived from the 
Winterbourne Hollow, an artificially cut road leading down from 
the gaol to the stream. There are no other indications in 
the neighbourhood as to what became of the Chalk from the 
cutting. 


COUNTY SURVEY.—tThe following useful hint to those 
engaged in helping in the County Surveys was given me by 
a member of the Dorset and Somerset Archeological Society : 
To avoid overcrowding the margins of maps with notes, prick 
through the feature, e.g. tumulus, earthwork, house, etc., with 
a fine needle and write the notes on the back of the map. 


A. C. CROOKSHANK. 


SUSSEX TURNPIKE TRUSTS.—In his note (S.N.Q. 
i, 46) Gen. Godfrey-Faussett asks where records of the con- 
struction of roads during the coaching period can be found. 

Some years ago I was favoured by the Clerk of the East 
Sussex County Council with a complete list of all the Sussex 
Turnpike Trusts existing in 1840, with the names and addresses 
of the Clerks. The names, 54 in number, are in alphabetical 
order and I give below the first portion of the list. The re- 
mainder will be printed as space permits. 

It will be very helpful if readers will be good enough to 
supply any information they can as to the successorsin business 
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of the gent'emen who were the clerks in 1840 ; it is possible 
that some of the old records may still be in. their custody. 
W. BUDGEN. 
TURNPIKE TRUSTS IN 1840.— 
NAME OF TRUST. CLERK. 
Alfold Bars and Newbridge John Hemming, Loxwood, 
Wisborough Green. 


Beeding Charles Marshall, Steyning. 
Brede Edwin N. Dawes, Rye. 
Brighton, Cuckfield & West 

Grinstead Samuel Waller, Cuckfield. 
Brighton, Shoreham & Lancing Frederick Cooper, Brighton. 
Bury Wm. Holmes, Arundel. 
Chichester, Farnhurst & Delkey Thos. Rhoades, Chichester. 
Cosham & Chichester Thos. Rhoades, Chichester. 
*Cowfold & Henfield, Old Thos. Coppard, Horsham. 


*Cowfold & Henfield Branch Thos. Coppard, Horsham. 
Croome Hill & Hurstpierpoint Samuel Waller, Cuckfield. 
Ditchelling & Clayton Branch Samuel Waller, Cuckfield 


Five Oaks Arthur Daintrey, Petworth. 
Flimwell & Hastings Frederic Ellman, Battle. 
Flimwell Vent to Rye E. N. Dawes, Rye 

Henfield Chas. Marshall, Steyning. 
Hodges & Cuckfield Francis Harding Gell, Lewes. 
Hollington & Hastings Fred. Ellman, Battle. 
Hood’s Corner Fred. Ellman, Battle. 
Horley & Cuckfield Saml. Waller, Cuckfield. 


*It is believed that the papers relating to one or both of these Trusts 
are in the Offices of the Clerk of the West Sussex County Council 
at Horsham. 


ICKLESHAM CHURCH.—The dedication of this church is 
usually given as to St. Nicholas. This is obviously incorrect, 
as the dedication of the South chancel (probably erected by 
Nicholas Heringod in the 13th century, is to his name-saint, 
Nicholas (S.A.C. vol. xxxii, p.111). Recently I have dis- 
covered the true dedication of this Church in a will preserved 
amongst the additional charters at the British Museum (No. 
20108). ‘The will is that of John Ichyngton of the parish of 
Icklesham who directs his body to be buried within the Church 
of All Saints of Ikelisham. I append the Will and Testament ; 
the Testament of personalty is in Latin and the Will of 
realty in English, Jt is the Probate copy that is in the 
Brit. Mus. 
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The Will of John Ichyngton 


Dated 12 April 1497. Proved 2 Aug 1498. 
[Latin.] 

In the Name of God, Amen, the 12th day of the monthof April 
1497, I John Ichyngton of the parish of Ikelisham in bodily 
health and of sound memory, make my testament in this wise :— 
First I leave my soul to Almighty God and the blessed Virgin 
Mary and to All Saints, and my body to be buried within the 
Church of All Saints of Ikelisham— 

Item I leave to the high altar of the same [church] for tithes 
forgotten 44—Item I leave to the shrine [ fferetro] of St. Richard 
in the cathedral church of Chichester 24. The residue 
of my goods, above legacies, I give and bequeath to Dionisie 
Motte and Thomas Andrew, whom I ordain, make and con- 
stitute my lawful executors, they to order and dispose of the 
same for the good of my soul. 

” These being witnesses, Thomas Creswelle, Richard Asche, 
William Shepperde and many others. 


(Will of Realty). 
[English]. 

This is my last Will and ordinance of me the foresaid John 
Ichyngton made the xijt day of the monthe afore wretyn yn 
the yere of oure Lord aboveseyde yn the yere of kyng harry 
the vijt® the xiijt" yere of his reyne ffirst y will that Elizabeth 
my wyff shall have and okepy all my londs and tenements 
lying in the prisshe of IkelishM also long as she kepyth here 
sole wedowe, And if she forten to be weddid she shall have the 
thirde pte And my children to be kepte with the other toe 
pts. Also y will thath John my son when he comyth to age 
that he shall have my londs hold to hym and to his childryn 
of his body lawfully begotyn And ifhe dye wtowte eny essew 
of his body lawfully begoton y will that William his brodyr 
have all the hole londs to hym and to his childryn of his body 
lawfully begotyn. And so my londs to remayne to the next 
heyr. 


[Dorso] Latin. 

This present will was proved before us John Oxenbregge 
Bachelor in laws, and Comissary and Sequestrator General 
in the Archdeaconry of Lewes of the Reverend Father in 
Christ Edward by the grace of God Bishop of Chichester, on 
the 2nd day of the month of August, 1408, etc. 


JOHN E. RAY. 
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CANNON MADE AT BUXTED.—It is generally known that 
the first cannon cast in one piecein England was made by Ralph 
Hogge of Buxted, in 1543, but the work of one of that iron- 
master’s assistants is not so well known. Peter Baude, a 
Frenchman, was Hogge’s associate and later he carried on the 
manufacture of ordnance on his own account. There is 
preserved in the Tower of London a triple-cannon of bronze 
bearing the inscription “ Petrus Baude Gallus Operis A rtifex.” 

On the first reinforcement of the Cannon is an ornamented 
plate comprising a Tudor rose surmounted by a crown, having 
as supporters—left, a cherub holding a sprig of acorns ; right, 
a cherub with a bunch of hops. Underneath is the following 
inscription - “‘ Henricus Octavus Dei Gracia Anglie et F rancie 
Rex Fidei Defensor Dns Hibernie.” ‘The presence of the hops 
affords corroboration of the presumption that the cannon was 
cast in Buxted, where hops have been grown for centuries. 
In an old inventory at the Tower the cannon is thus described: 
“1547 Brode fawcons shoting iii shotte.” It is interesting to 
note that the weapon is a breech-loader, a method of loading 
much earlier than is generally supposed. 

These early guns were variously named—falcons, falconets, 
minions, culverins, sakers, etc. In searching the oldest 
Buxted register I came across the following entry : ‘‘ 1593 Mr. 
Minion Borde and Mrs. Margaret Morley maried the first of 
October,” and I think that Minion Borde was probably a 
son of Peter Baude whonamed his “little ’un ” after the smallest 
of the weapons he made—minion (mignon, a darling). The 
change in the spelling of the surname is only an instance of a 
common habit in old parish registers. 

K. H. MACDERMOTT. 


QUERIES. 


A WIDOW BEWITCHED.—In the Bishop’s Registry at 
Chichester there is a record of the application for the issue of a 
licence on 30th May, 1792, for the marriage of John Manfield, 
aged 23, and Mary Parker, aged 23, both of Petworth. J.M. 
is described in the accompanying documents as a bachelor, 
but Mary Parker is written down in one place “‘a widow 
bewitched,” in another as “‘ a spinster or widow.”’ 

Remarking by the way that, where such youthful widows 
are concerned, it is commonly said that the other party suffers 
from bewitchment, one would be glad to know : (a) What the 
expression means precisely ; (b) whether it was ever current 
in Sussex, and when ? 
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Wright’s Dialect Dictionary explains the phrase as meaning, 
in Yorks. and Lancs., a woman deserted by or separated from 
her husband. But this will hardly do in this case, separation 
not being equivalent to divorce, while at the age of 23 desertion 
can surely not have lasted long enough to allow the death of the 
first husband to have been lawfully presumed ? 

It has been said that a widow was said to be “‘ bewitched ” 
when she married again too soon, in the opinion of her neigh- 
bours, after the death of her first husband. This is plausible, 
and would fit this case, but is there any authority for this 
explanation, in Sussex or elsewhere ? 

D. MACLEOD. 


SUSSEX MIRACLE OR MYSTERY PLAYS.—Are there 
any records preserved of Old Sussex Miracle or Mystery Plays ? 
I should be grateful for any information on this point, or in 
regard to Dramatic writings or productions in the past con- 
cerning Sussex. 

H.V.T. 


WEST MARDEN CHAPEL.—In the list of Deeds in the 
possession of Mr. W. H. Hills, printed in S.A.C. Ixvi, p.118, 
there is one dated 30 Jan., 1583-4, by which John Hewson of 
West Marden, yeoman, sells to John Rowe, of Bedhampton, 
Hants, ‘‘ All that my Chapel,’”’ in West Marden, described 
as lying between the High Street on the N., the Couit 
Garden S. and W., and a backsyde called the Court Gate, E. 
Is anything known about this Chapel and how it came into 
private hands ? 

W.M. 


THE RIVERS ADUR AND ARUN.—I believe it has been 
stated in some printed book or other publication that there has 
been a partial change in the water-supply of the Adur and the 
Arun, and that water which formerly fed one of these rivers 
now goes into the other. Where can I find this statement ? 
And which of the two rivers has suffered the loss ? 


A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT. 


DEDICATION WANTED.—Can anyone supply the dedication 
of Chiddingly Church? Search in the usual sources has 
failed. 


].E.R. 
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REPLIES. 


IRON PEARTREE.—(I. 94). *‘‘Some years ago there was a 
little ale house near the south foot of Tilbuster Hill, by the 
roadside. Inthe garden...... grew a pear tree, always full of 
fruit in the season, but so hard and unfit for eating that it got the 
name of the Iron Pear Tree. ‘The mistress of the house used 
to allow her customers to knock down as many as they pleased. 
One Bonwick, a man much troubled with gout removed... .to 
this house and brewed his own beer...... hesankawell. After 
drinking for some time the beer brewed with this water he 
found himself cured of the gout ; but those who had not that 
disorder would not drink it. It began to be talked of and a 
man named Prentice...... sent it to London and sold it at 
6d. a quart.’’ More follows of the story and how the water 
eventually fell out of use. See Manning & Bray’s great History 
of Surrey, II, 322-3 (date 1809) We probably all of us 
know of such bullet-like pears, and I remember many years ago 
a friend of mine characterizing the pears on a tree of his in 
Essex as “ wood saturated with malic acid,” a very good 
description. 

UVEDALE LAMBERT, M.A., F.S.A. 


HALLEY’S COMET.—(I,125). The following entry occurs 
in Evelyn’s Diary under date 12th November, 1680 (or it may 
be December ; the curious sequence of dates makes it uncer- 
tain). 

“This evening, looking out of my chamber window 
towards the west, I saw a meteor of an obscure bright 
colour, very much in shape like the blade of a sword, the 
rest of the skie very serene and cleare. What this may 
portend God onely knows, but such another phenomenon I 
remember to have seene in 1640, about the Triall of the 
Greate Earle of Strafford, preceeding our bloudy rebellion. 
I pray God avert his judgements. We have had of late 
severall comets, which tho’ I believe appear from naturall 
causes, and of themselves operate not, yet Icannot despise 
them....After many dayes and many nights of snow, 
cloudy and dark weather, the comet was very much 
wasted.” 

On August 2oth (1682) ‘This night I saw another comet, 
near Cancer, very bright, but the stream not so long as the 
former.’’ [Was this Halley’s?] 

HAROLD VAN TROMP. 
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(I, 125). In Haydn’s “ Dictionary of Dates ”’ is the follow- 
ing : 

, Acomet which terrified the people, from its near approach 
to the earth, was visible from 3 November, 1679, to 
9 March, 1680. This must be the comet seen by the 
Crowhurst Chronicler, though it does not quite fit his 
record. 

J. F. TATTERSALL. 


SHOTT IN PLACE-NAMES.—(I. 125). Dr. Seebohm in 
The English Village Community uses the word ‘Shot’ 
as equivalent to ‘furlong’ (Latin, guarentena), a division of 
land a furrow-long in width, and the suggested derivation is 
from O.E. Sceat, meaning a portion or division. This O.E. 
word Sceat also denotes a nook, corner, point, and it is with this 
meaning that Prof. Allen Mawer (Eng. Pl.-Name Soc.i pt. ii, 
51) considers it is to be found as an element in the place-names 
Bagshot (Surrey) and Bramshott (Hants), and to be common 
in field-names. Compare also the Sussex pl-name Heyshot, 
the second element of which Mr. R. G. Roberts (The Place- 
Names of Sussex, p.85) derives in the same way. 

ED. 


REDE, REED, IN PLACE-NAMES.—(I. 125) Having 
regard to the frequent occurrence of -rede and -reed as an ele- 
ment in field-names in a forest district like Rotherfield, it is 
probable that the meaning of the word is ‘a clearing.’ In 
the Glossary to Earle’s ‘ Land Charters’ the meaning given 
to O.E. redan is ‘to clear land, stub.’ See also English 
Place-Name Soc. Vol I, pt. ii, 50, from which it appears that 
M.E. ridde, meaning ‘ cleared,’ may become also -red and 
-rud in place-names. 

In the case of low lying watery fields there may be a 
connection with the modern reed, O.E. hréod. 

Ep. 

MARESFIELD PLACE-NAMES.—(I. 126). The ‘Six 
Wents ’ is now generally called ‘ Five Wents,’ as roads branch 
off from it in five different directions (6, if the road to Uckfield 
is included). In. Yorkshire it would be called Five Lane 
Ends. The site of the blacksmith’s shop is very accurately 
described ; it was pulled down a few years ago. 

“ Budletts Common ”’ is marked on the Ordnance Map but 
“ Malling Budletts ”’ is the right name, and it is so marked on 
older maps. It is no longer a common. 

R. J. STREATFEILD. 
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Near the Budletts is a place now called “ Five Wents,” not 
“‘ Six-wents,” and I have been told by an old inhabitant of 
Buxted which adjoins Maresfield that it was formerly ‘‘ Five 
Wends,” meaning five-ways. (O.E. wendan). 
K.H.M-D. 


BUDLETTS, BUDDLES, &c. In a deed dated 23rd April, 
1651 (now in the possession of Viscount Portman) the land at 
Cooper’s Green now known as Budletts is called ‘‘ Budde.” In 
Selsey there is a Buddle’s Row which was named after a 
former owner. 


k..H.M-D. 


HATCH IN; PLACE-NAMES.—(I. 126). W.i.D. Parish in 
“A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect’’ (1875), says that 
‘hatch in names of places probably means a gate. Itis usually 
found on the borders of forests, as Coleman’s Hatch, Plaw- 
hatch and Claw-hatch, in Ashdown Forest.’ In West Sussex 
‘hatch’ means a gate; a half-door. 

ARTHUR BECKETT. 


In answer to Mr. J. P. Bacon Phillips (I. 126) the Hatches 
in Sussex and Hampshire were the gaées into the forest land. 
“The cottager who lived beside one was called Roger atte 
Haache and in late generations the family was known as 
Hatch, or Hack.” Capes’s Rural Life in Hampshire 
(Macmillan) p.68, ‘‘ It was the duty of tenants (on the Lord’s 
Manor) to keep up the hatches through which the deer might 
else stray from the forest to the fields,”’ ibid. p.46. 

J. FOWLER. 

The ‘hatches’ frequently mentioned in the Parliamentary 
Surveys of Ashdown forest of the 17th century were gateways, 
having an upper and lower division, the latter for the passage 
of persons on foot, and the upper to preveut the deer leaping 
over the barrier. (See S.A.C. xxiii, 251, note). 

R.J.S. 


TEES, SUSSEX.—(I. 127). 1 am wondering if George 
Washington’s ancestors could possibly have owned our farm 
of Terzes in the parish of Burwash ? ‘Terzes Farm formed part 
of the Shoyswell property which my husband bought 20 years 
ago. The deeds only went back as far as 1799, when Terzes 
was a farm attached to Old Shoyswell Manor. But ina 
deed dated 1867 it is referred to as ‘‘ The Manor or reputed 
Manor of Tycehurst, Terzes, otherwise Tythehurst, otherwise 
Tyshurst.” Could the name ‘‘ Terzes”’ have been corrupted 
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into ‘“‘ Tees”’ ? Thesmall farmhouse on Terzes has been pulled 
down, as it was unsafe and quite featureless, but I possess a 
snapshot. 


M. H. NEWINGTON. 
Oakover, 


Ticehuyst, Sussex. 


TEES, SUSSEX, AND BUTLER FAMILY.—(I. 127). This 
place has no connection with Ticehurst. It is the Manor of 
Tyes or Ties in Cuckfield, which was acquired by William 
Butler and Margaret his wife from the Mychell family in 1587. 
(Suss. Record Soc. xx, 450). In 1590 Mr. Roger Butler of Ties, 
gent, married Elizabeth Undershod ; he was churchwarden of 
Cuckfield in 1607 and his name occurs in a list of ratepayers 
for the Staplefield portion of the parish in 1619 (S.A.C. xlv, 7). 
Miss M..Cooper reports that the house is still standing and is of 
interest. 

Ep. 


MEDLEY FAMILY AT BUXTED.—(I. 127). The whole 
of the Buxted estate was leased to Thomas Medley of Cony- 
borough, Barcombe, by a deed (now in Viscount Portman’s 
possession) dated gth April, 1724. The old house of Buxted 
Park was pulled down and the new (present) house erected 
in 1726. The architect’s plans are in Lord Portman’s 
possession. 

K.H.M-D. 


RAMESLIE.—(I. 129) Mr. L. A. Vidler’s questions are 
interesting and pertinent, but do not appear to be capable 
of an immediate and complete answer. 

(1) I know of no pre-conquest reference to Rye or La Rie, 
but I have observed (a) that when the names of the two 
ancient towns occur together in early documents, Winchelsey 
is almost invariably mentioned first, from which one may 
assume some sort of seniority or preference (cf. Hastings and 
St. Leonards—Brighton and Hove) ; (b) The name Winchel- 
sey has a teutonic origin while the name of La Rie is apparently 
of Norman-French origin; (c) The geographical situation 
of old Winchelsey nearer the coast than Rye indicates an 
earlier origin of the former place as a port than the latter ; 
(d) Itis generally conceded thatin pre-conquest times the Rother 
did not run near Rye and thus it would have no facilities as 
a port. 

From these considerations, I have been ledto entertain the 
view that the origin of Rye is not of great antiquity, and was 
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long subsequent to that of Winchelsey—that the place only 
sprang up in Norman times (or perhaps in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor) when ships were able to reach its strand, from 
which a more convenient road was probably to be found than 
from the marsh surrounded older Winchelsey. The situation 
of Rye in Normandy is somewhat similar, and both places 
apparently took their names from their geographical situation 
at a river mouth. 

I do not see any connection whatever between the name 
Rameslie and La Rie or La Ria. 

(2) Cole’s statement as to the two towns being appurtenant 
to the manor of Steyning is based on Durrant Cooper’s 
version of the charter of resumption given in his History of 
Winchelsey, p.12—Professor Burrows followed Cole, and the 
point is dealt with by Dr. Round in his ‘ Feudal England’ p.569 
and in S.A.C. xlii, pp.75-80 where he shows that Winchelsey 
and Rye were not appurtenant to Steyning but to the 
Manor of Brede. Professor Round has also pointed out that 
the ‘novus burgus’ mentioned in the Domesday record of the 
manor of Rameslie could not have been at Hastings as Cole 
supposed, but must he looked for at Winchelsey or Rye. If 
Winchelsey were the older of these two places, as suggested 
above, then the ‘‘ New Town ” was Rye, and everything else 
seems to point to this. Domesday returns the manor of 
Rameslie as having five churches. It is more than a coinci- 
dence that later the Abbey of Fécamp is found in possession of 
the advowsons of the five churches of Brede, Winchelsey, Rye 
and the two Hastings Churches of St. Clement and All Saints. 

(3) The abbots did not finally lose their English estates till 
the French wars in the reign of Edward III. ‘The temporalities 
came into the King’s hands on a vacancy in the abbacy ; 
in such a case the guardianship was usually granted to the 
proctor of the abbey in England for a fixed annual rent for so 
long as the vacancy should continue. 

There are very few references to Brede prior to the 13th 
century, but is not the manor of Brede identical with the 
Domesday manor of Rameslie? Is there any reason for 
imagining that Rameslie was split up into fragments ? 
Apparently the only splitting up that took place was the 
resumption of Winchelsey and Rye by the Crown in 1246. 

JOHN E. RAY. 


GLOTTENHAM CASTLE, ROBERTSBRIDGE.—By an 
errorin transcription the query in Vol. I, No. 4, relating to the 
above the name is given as “ Slottenham.”’ The ancient and 
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correct form is Glottingham. For a reply to the query I 
would refer ‘H.H.E.’ to Mr. I, J. Hodson’s History of 
Salehurst (1914) page III, where a concise account of the 
place will be found. 

]-E.R. 


Mr. R. J. Streatfeild, Mrs. Downes, Capt. Morton, and the Rev. G. 
P, Crawfurd are thanked for further replies to various queries. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


We regret that the name of the Editor of The Parish 
Register of Cocking, near Midhurst, shortly to be published, 
was given wrongly in our last issue as Cullen ; it should, of 
course, have been Mr. W. H. Challen, whose work in connection 
with Parish Registers is well-known. 


Cowden.—The Records of a Wealden Parish, compiled by 
Guy Erving, large 8vo, 264pp., 6/-. (The Courier Printing 
and Publishing Co., Tunbridge Wells). 

Although this book deals with a Kentish parish there are 
several reasons which make it of interest to Sussex readers. 

In the first place, the author is the Chairman of the Kent 
Rural Community Council, and the book is the first fruits of 
aconcerted endeavour whichis now being made in Kent, with 
the suppert of the County Education Committee, to encourage 
“ villages to preserve, prepare, and, where possible, to publish 
their own records.” It is suggested that there should ‘“‘ be 
associated with the production of a village history, the systematic 
collection of objects of local interest.’ Such excellent aims 
deserve to be made widely known: and the best way in 
which Sussex can show its appreciation is to go and. do 
likewise. 

Mr. Erving, believing that charity should begin at home, 
has led the way by publishing the records of his own parish : 
and as this happens to adjoin both Sussex and Surrey his work 
on this ground also makes a special appeal beyond the borders 
of his own County 

Nor is any apology needed for drawing the attention of 
Sussex antiquaries to this excellent book. Cowden Church 
is not more than a quarter of a mile from the Sussex boundary : 
and the Kent Water is not wide enough ever to have constituted 
a serious barrier to communication. Moreover it is on record 
that so learned a Sussex archeologist ‘as the Rev. Edward 
Turner of Maresfield, one of the most prolific contributors to 
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the early volumes of the S.A.C., believed that Cowden 
was in Sussex: and as he had written a paper on Cowden 
Accounts before he discovered his error, it appears in Vol. 
xx of our Collections. 

After reading Mr. Erving’s book one can easily understand 
Mr. Turner’s mistake. References to Sussex abound. One 
of the Cowden Manors belonged to Michelham Priory: and 
passed, with much Sussex land, into the hands of the Sackvilles 
The Courthopes and the Blunts owned land in Cowden. The 
parish was also one of the homes of the iron industry : and 
there is at any rate some evidence that the Sussex family 
of Wilson of Fletching owned furnaces at Ashurst and Cowden. 
Mr. Erving doubts this: but he seems to have been misled 
by a reference to John Wilson living at Holmesdale (p.85). 
This, he says, is a district, not a place : evidently, he is thinking 
of Holmesdale in Surrey, and does not know that there is in 
Fletching a house known as Holmesdale which to this day is 
owned by the Wilson family. 

It will be a source of satisfaction to members of the Sussex 
Archeological Society to find that its Collections have given 
Mr. Erving more assistance than Archeologia Cantiana. 
Indeed Cowden perhaps because it is in a remote corner of the 
county seems to have been rather neglected by Kentish writers. 
But quotations from S.A.C. are numerous throughout the book 

In the main, Mr. Erving follows the orthodox lines of parochial 
history : and his work is obviously the fruit of much careful 
labour. Space does not permit a more detailed tribute to its 
merits: and perhaps this note may end with a query. Is 
anything known of the origin and early forms of the Cowden 
place-name ‘‘ Heathen Street ” ? 

F.B.S. 


A finely produced monograph of Early Editions of Euclid’s 
Elements (1482-1600) by Mr. Charles Thomas-Stanford, M.A., 
F.S.A., chairman of the Sussex Archeological Society, has 
been published by the Bibliographical Society. It presents 
‘Euclid’ in a light which must be quite new to most people. 
The remarkable series of reduced fac-simile pages from editions 
in Latin, Greek and various European languages, with one in 
Arabic, indicates that in the 15th and r6th centuries the 
‘Elements’ was a work considered worthy of the finest art of 
the printer. 

Of the 25 more complete editions described in the 
Bibliography no less than 20 are included in Mr. Thomas- 
Stanford’s own collection, 





